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ORIGINAL. 


THE WASHINGTON EAGLE. 


This noble bird ig a native of America, 
it was first discovered by Mr. Audibon, the 
celebrated naturalist, who considered it a 
new species. At the time he made the 
discovery, he was on a trading voyage, as- 
cending the Upper Mississippi; he says, 
“the keen winter blasts whistled over our 
heads, and the cold from which I suffered, 
had, in a great degree, extinguished the 
deep interest which, at other seasons, this 
tiverhas been wont to awake in me. My 
captain, a Canadian, had been engaged 
many years in the fur trade; he was a man 
of much intelligence, and seemed very de- 
tious to find some new object to divert 
me. The sea eagle flew over us. ‘* How 
fortunate !’ he exclaimed, ‘this is what I 
could have wished. Look, sir! the great 
sea eagle, and the only one I have seen 
since I left the lakes.’’’ Mr. Audibon 
was immediately aroused and having ob- 
served the bird attentively, until it was 
lost in the distance, came to the conclusion 
that it was a species entirely new to him. 
This of course was extremely delightful to 
him. From his own expressive language 
we can realize what his feelings were.— 
“Not even Herchel, when he discovered 
he famous planet which bears his name, 
could have experienced more happy feel- 
ings. To have something new to relate, 
to become yourself a contributor to science, 
must excite the proudest emotions of the 
human heart.” 

This bird is one fourth larger than any 
tther eagle, andis very different in its ap- 
pearance and habits. So rare are these 
birds, that Mr. Audibon in all his journeys, 
Vhich occupied many years, saw but eight 
‘nine of them, and only one nest during 
the'time. For its beauty, size, and variety 
this naturalist thought that it deserved a 
tame which would distinguish it from all 
other eagles, he therefore called it after the 
“Father of our country,” Washington.— 
The next time that Mr. A. saw this eagle, 

Was in pursuit of crawfish, in Kentucky, 
lear'a range of high cliffs. He observed 
‘peculiar appearance on the rocks which 
made him determine to examine farther, 
ind he sat fora long time to see what kind 
ofa bird had built its nest there. It was 
‘wo hours before the mother bird made its 
‘ppearance, ‘‘ and never did time appear 
‘pass ‘so slowly,” says Mr As, “for 1 
Was satisfied that from appearance it must 

& 8¢a eagle’s nest which I saw on the 








cliff. The return of the old bird was made 
known by the hissing of two young ones, 
who crawled to the opening of the nest to 
receive their food, which the male had 
broughtthem. Mr. A. had a perfect view 
of this noble bird as it hung to the edge 
of the rock with its tail spread, and its 
wings partly so, hanging as the barn or 
social swallow does. Soon after the female 
came, also bringing food. Pretty soon 
she alighted and looked all round, when by 
some means discovering that there had 
been visitors in the neighborhood of her 
nest, she gave a loud shriek, dropped her 
prey, and with a scream communicated her 
fears to her mate, and both at once flew 
over the heads of the watchers, keeping up 
a sort of growling, threatening cry, as if to 
prevent them from stealing the nest that 
held their young, which they instinctively 
seemed to fear was their design. The 
next day Mr. A. and his friends returned, 
intending to take the nest which they had 
discovered, but after watching from morn- 
ing until night, and hearing no sound of 
the eagles, they came to the conclusion 
that the sagacious birds had removed their 
young to a more secure place, which prov- 
ed to be the case. Two years from that 
time, however, Mr. Audibon’s wishes were 
gratified, and he was able to kill one of 
these noble birds, and thus his desire to 
advance the cause of science in this respect 
was successful. 

Mr. Audibon says, ‘‘I gave this bird the 
name of the Bird of Washington, because 
as the new world gave me birth and liberty, 
the great man who insured its indepen- 
dence is next my heart; he had such true 
nobility of mind, and honest generous 
feelings, as is seldom possessed; he was 
brave, so was the eagle; and his name, 
extending from pole to pole, resembles the 
majestic soarings of the mightiest of the 
feathered tribe.” EstELLe. 


Moral ales. 


THE WIFE WITHOUT A HUSBAND. 
[Continued from page 1 7 4.] 




















German progressed, not rapidly, but 
steadily. Thrice a week, at the appointed 
hour, Miss Lee made her appearance, with 
book and work, and awaited in Mrs. R.’3 
parlor, the arrival of Mr. Roessle. * Miss 
Lee always seemed ready to think and to 
study. She had no words, or if so, they 
were in subjection. Her active and re- 
fined mind craved knowledge as its natural 
aliment. She seemed quite unconscious of 
her intellectual superiority, or of the charm 
with which it invested her. She never 
thought of producing an impression or 
creating a sensation. She was no star to 
shine, but a fire to warm and cheer. 

Mrs. Remer was less fond of application, 
and much given to moods and reveries, but 
stimulated by Miss Lee’s steadiness of pur- 
pose, she accomplished the respectable 
amount of an hour’s study each day. 

But our German devotees were not left 
to pursue the even tenor of their way un- 
noticed and unknown. Uncertain whis- 
perings of oddity, blue stockingism, neg- 
lect of household duties, admiration of their 
accomplished teacher, from time to time, 
found their way to the ears of Mrs. R., and 
on one occasion cast such a shadow over 
her countenance, that'Miss Lee asked with 
some solicitude what was the matter. Mrs. 
Remer having made full confession, was at 
first laughed at by her friend for want of 
independence, but continued Miss Lee 
more seriously, “I ought notto judge you 
by myself. I stand alone, as it were, in 
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the world, while your conduct involves a 
husband and children; but the world is 
such a hard master. Mrs. King, you 
know, shut herself up a whole year when 
her husband went to China, and literally 
refused to be comforted. Of course this 
manner of life did not escape censure ; 
while Mrs. Burton, who, under the same 
circumstances, threw herself into the 
whirlpool of society, was still more severe- 
ly criticised.” 

** But you and I were travelling at such 
a moderate pace, and through such a quiet 
path,”’ said Mrs. Remer, ‘I thought we 
should be quite unobserved.” 

The truth was, Mrs. Remer was in de- 
cidedly low spirits. Nothing had gone 
right that day. The cares and duties of 
life presented themselves to her mind in a 
confused maze. Sally, the cook, had been 
insolent, and Bridget had struck for higher 
wages, although her work was never lighter. 
Frank had ruined a new jacket, in some 
hazardous climbing process, and little Alice 
was just sick enough to make the largest 
possible demands on the patience of all her 
friends. She needed the support and 
sympathy of her husband; his firmness, 
and hopeful spirits. And where was his 
letter? it was certainly time to expect it. 
Perhaps he was sick; perhaps something 
worse had happened. 

Immediately upon Miss}Lee’s departure, 
Mrs. Remer sought, in the retirement of 
her own room, to regain the nervous energy 
which she felt had been somewhat unduly 
expended on her trials, and the better to 
endure the headache, which she knew to 
be the result of the day’s perplexities. She 
had but just thrown herself on the lounge, 
when Bridget came with a note, and stated 
that the bearer waited an answer. It was 
as follows :—** Dear Sarah, if you wish to 
see your old friend, Amy Kyler, come to 
the ‘ Elms’ to-morrow morning.” 

The imperious style of former days, 
thought Mrs. R., although she was very 
glad to obey the summons, and sent an 
answer to that effect. Ina moment Mrs. 
R. recalled items of information, scattered 
through a period of fifteen years, relative 
to her friend’s history. Her marriage had 
proved an unhappy one; she had lost chil- 
dren, she had lost health, and now she 
supposed she had come from her home in 
the far west, to recruit health and spirits. 
But she was anxious to hear all from her 
own lips, andat an early hour the next 
day, was at the “ Elms.” 

But where was Amy Kyler? Where 
was that blooming cheek, that mass of 
ebon hair, that happy, radiant face, always 
associated with her early friend and school- 
mate? Alas! Time, sickness, and disap- 
pointment, had made utter shipwreck of 
the fair child, and gay girl. Mrs. R. vain- 
ly endeavored to see, as if she saw not, 
and to make kind inquiries concerning her 
and hers, till Amy, ever of quick discern- 
ment, and now morbidly sensitive to all 
pretences, said, ‘* Sarah, I am glad to see 
you. Our past friendship has been the 
solace of many a lonely hour, but you 
must make a new acquaintance with me, 
if we are to renew our intercourse. I am 
analtered woman. You see the change; 
I feel it. This wasted form and sunken 
cheek, speak an unmistakable language. I 
have come here to die.” 

‘“‘ How long have you been sick, Amy?” 
tenderly inquired Mrs.R. ‘Sick? Why 
sick at heart since tl day I left my fath- 
er’s house; I might almost say, since the 
day I parted with you. You remember 
that examination day, Sarah?” Sarah re- 





membered it well. They ‘had been: to 


school together for four years, and this ex- 
amination day had been the day of bitter 
parting to the youthful pair. Sarah had 
finished her course of study, and must re- 
turn to her friends; leaving Amy to follow 
her ina year, but by singular changes, 
they had never met again till now. They 
had corresponded fully and frequently, till 
the one was married and the other engaged. 
Then came a pause, and then a longer 
pause, which at length resolved itself into 
silence. But these letters were not des- 
troyed or forgotten. Carefully filed, they 
were deposited with other precious relics 
of the past, and needed but to be unfolded, 
to disclose a world of thought and affection. 

But how much more satisfactory was 
this meeting of heart and hand. In an 
hour Mrs. R. had told Amy all that a friend 
could wish to know. ‘The tongue was 
loosed, and revealed depths of feeling, of 
which sie was herself hardly conscious. 
Her ardor was only checked by observing 
Amy’s increasing langour. Sho rose to de- 
part, making a thousand apologies for talk- 
ing so long and so fast. 

‘Not a word, not a word, Sarah. Your 
visit has been a cordial to my soul. I 
know now what I thought the moment I 
saw you. You areahappy woman. Love, 
that blessed teacher, has developed and 
matured your better self. May you reach 
Heaven by this portal! My rebel heart 
and murmuring lips have only been stilled 
by the heaviest chastisements. I will tell 
you all when next we meet, and let that be 
soon, for I feel that time is short.” 

Mrs. Remer left her friend, saddened 
and subdued in spirit. To her eye every 
blessing was magnified. Not a flowret 
was overlooked in her homeward drive, 
and not a cool breeze passed unheeded 
across her cheek. LEarth’s common bles- 
sings were so much more than she deserved. 
Frank met her at the door, with the ex- 
pectant package of letters, and, ata glance, 
she saw the dear handwriting. Alice called 
to her in cheerful tones from the nursery 
window. Rosa’s caresses detained her for 
a moment, and then going toher room and 
locking the door, she prayed thet prosperity 
might not harden her heart—that the 
great Giver might not be overlooked in his 
gifts. [ To be continued. | 





; Narrative. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE JOYS OF HOME. 


It was towards the close of a lovely day 
in September that a travelling carriage was 
seen wending its way through the village 
of L Its occupants were Mr. and 
Mrs. Stacy, and their daughter Mary. They 
had been absent from home nearly three 
weeks, on account of the health of Mrs. 
Stacy, which had for some time been de- 
clining. 

**We are almost home, mother dear,” 
said Mary, “I can see the house in the 
distance, and Kate and Willie are at the 
gate watching for us. Oh! how pleasant 
it is toreach our own home once more, 
is’nt it, mother?” ‘Yes, my daughter,” 
answered Mrs. Stacy; “loved ones are 
watching for us, and are ready to welcome 
us back, and we are not sorry to greet 
them. We are also near our heavenly 
home, and angels are waiting for us; what 
a joyful meeting that will be !”” Mr. Stacy 
turned and sighed deeply, while Mary look- 
ed eagerly into her mother’s face as if read- 
ing her very thoughts. 

They now drove up to the door of a plea- 
sant cottage, and Kate and Willie bound- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








ed out to meet them, full of life and ani- 
mation. ‘*O, we have been watching for 
you so long, and we were afraid you would 
not come to-night,” said Kate. 

‘They now passed into the house, and 
Kate brought the great easy chair for her 
mothey, and assisted her in taking off her 
waited while Willie claimed his futher’s 
attention, and followed him to the barn, 
and discussed the merits of old Dobbin, 
who had carried them over so many miles 
of a pleasant country. 

‘+O father,” said he, “I am glad you 
have got home; you can’t think how I 
missed you all. Aunt Sarah was very kind 
to us, but I had no father to take me on 
his knee, and tell me stories, and no dear 
kind motherto hear me say my prayers, 
and kiss me after I was in my little bed.— 
And then I broke my hoop and tore my 
ball, but there was no sister Mary to mend 
them for me. Kate tried to mend them, 
but she did’nt know how very well. I 
hope you won’t go away again, father, for 
it makes us a'l lonesome.” 

** We shan’t leave you again very soon, 
my son,” said Mr. Stacy, ‘for your mother 
is tired of travelling, and wishes to be quiet 
in her own home.” ‘ O, father! that 
makes me feel glad,”’ said the little boy. 

It was a happy circle which was collect- 
ed in that little sitting-room that night.— 
All were glad that the wanderers had re- 
turned, and Willie had his mother to fol- 
low him into his little room, and tired as 
she was, she let him kneel by her and re- 
peat his evening prayers, and gave him a 
good-night kiss. Sweet was the sleep of 
the little boy that night; his kind friends 
had returned, and his heart was at rest.— 
Ah! little he thought that the hand of dis- 
ease was already upon his dearest and best 
earthly friend, and would ere long remove 
her from him. Mrs. Stacy continued to 
fail, and during the long winter months, 
was confined to her room. She did not 
murmur, for she felt it was the Lord who 
had afflicted them, and His will was hers. 

Mary was now almost a mother to the 
little ones, for to her they came with all 
their troubles and pleasures, and she had 
always a sympathizing word and cheerful 
look, with which to greet them. And when 
they had gone to school, she moved softly 
about her mother’s room, making every 
thing look as pleasant as possible. She 
felt that her mother’s days were numbered, 
and from her she learnt lessons of wisdom. 
Sweet were the hours spent in that sick 
room, but many were the tears which Mary 
shed in private, for she felt that every day 
that was passed, brought nearer the time 
when she must part from the loved one. 

One day when Kate and Willie returned 
from school, there seemed to be an unusual 
stillness about the house. ‘They wandered 
from room to room, but no one was to be 
found, so they returned to the sitting-room 
to wait until some one should come. They 
had not waited long, when Mary appeared, 
her eyes red with weeping, and calling 
them to her, told them that they would 
soon be without a mother. The physician 
had just left, and said she might not live 
through the night. After many promises 
that they would be very quiet, so as not to 
disturb the sick one, she allowed them to 
follow her to their mother’s room. Their 
father was there, and motioned to them to 
approach the bed. 

“Come here, my children,” said Mrs. 
Stacy, “ and let me kiss you both before I 
die. My children, my precious ones, I am 
going to leave you. Jesus has called me 
home, and I must not stay. Give your 
hearts to the Savior, and learn to love him 
now, and prepare to meet me in heaven.— 
Dear Savior guide those little ones, who 
are so soon to be left without a mother, and 
bring them into thy fold.” She now sunk 
back exhausted, and the children were car- 
ried sobbing from the room. 

Before the morning dawned, the sufferer 
was at rest. Her ‘spirit returned to God 
who gave it,”” and husband and children 
were left to mourn her loss. Yet * they 
mourned not as those who have no hope.” 
They felt that she had only gone home a 
little before them, and though their earth- 
ly home was left desolate, they tried not 
to murmur. Kate and Willie desired no 
greater privilege than to accompany Mary 
to their mother’s grave, and listen to her 
stories of the Heaven to which she had 
gone. And often did they resolve to live 
holy lives, that they might go to that bles- 
sed place. LovisE. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE MADONNA, 
OR ELLINOR'’S TEMPTATION. 


‘Ah! here is Mr. Erskine!’’ said the 
lively little Mrs. Bell, ‘* perhaps he will tell 
us what he thinks the most charming thing 
ina woman. Frank Hiller says—beauty ; 
Mr. Stedman--a musical voice; while Dr. 
Danford thinks rare conversational powers 
the greatest charm a woman can possess.”’ 

** A hard question, Mrs. Bell,” said Mr. 
Erskine, a half-smile parting his lips.— 
‘“* We are rather apt to be satisfied with 
nothing less thana combination of every- 
thing beautiful, graceful, and intellectual, 
but the one thing without which all else is 
to me nothing, is truthfulness.” 

*‘Truthfalness!”’ burst from the lips of 

the whole group. ‘* And pray,” demanded 
Mrs. Bell, ** how many among all your la- 
dy acquaintances are addicted to false- 
hood?” 
‘**It would no doubt surprise you, my 
dear madam,” returned the gentleman, 
gravely, “‘could you see the inner life of 
one half the ladies of your acquaintance, 
to witness the amount of dissimulation and 
insincerity which marks the most trifling 
intercourse.” 

**Too bad! Too shameful! Too severe,” 
they all cried. ‘‘ No wonder Mr. Erskine, 
you are such a bachelor, if that is your 
high estimation of female character.” 

**T have a very exact opinion of what it 
often is, and still more of what it can be,” 
he replied, ‘‘and Iam rejoiced that in a 
world so full of insincerity as is this of 
fashion, there are so many uncontaminated. 
Ah, Mrs. Bell, we are all assailed by a 
thousand temptations to untruthfulness 
from our vanity, our pride, and our desire 
of pleasing. ‘Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he full.’ ”’ 

As Mr. Erskine spoke, his glance rested 
on the beautiful face of Mrs. Bell’s young 
sister, Ellinor Vaughan, who stood just 
without the circle he had just joined. The 
color deepened on her cheek as she met 
his earnest look, and she turned away, 
but one might have read the thought,— 
“ Whatever else I am, surely Iam a truth- 
ful girl.” 

Mr. Erskine had passed beyond his 
youthful years. ‘There were even silver 
threads here and there among his dark 
locks, but he was yet the star of every 
group he honored with his presence. To 
rich natural gifts, education and frequent 
intercourse with the gifted, both of his own 
country and foreign lands, had imparted a 
brilliant lustre, yet it was more the deep 
enthusiasm of his nature, the exquisite re- 
finement of his tastes, and his unaffected 
goodness that made him in all circles so 
much loved and admired. 

A few moments later he joined Ellinor 
Vaughan in the library. 

** These must be yours I am sure,” he 
said as he took up a beautiful portfolio of 
papier mache upon which the initials E. V. 
were exquisitely inlaid, ‘‘and these must 
be your drawings.” 

Ellinor answered with a smile of plea- 
sure, for hers was no common pencil, and 
Mr. Erskine no common critic.. He turned 
over the sketches with evident delight.— 
** Is it possible ?’”’ at lergth he exclaimed, 
‘that this beautiful Madonna is one of 
your own creation! ‘E. V.18—.’ Of 
course it must be. I had no ideaof talent 
like this,”’ he continued, as if to himself. 

Ellinor glanced at the sketch, and the 
throb of pleasure was changed to one of 
disappointment. It was the work of an- 
other and had found its way accidentally 
into her portfolio. The truth was on her 
lips, but Mr. Erskine sat gazing on the 
beautiful picture with such wrapt admira- 
tion, that she hesitated. ‘* Why tell him? 
He will never know —poor Edith is dead, 
he cannot know anything of her.” 

‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall!” whispered the warning 
angel in her ear, and Ellinor started and 
trembled at the well-remembered words, 
but a party ofladies at that moment saun- 
tered into the library, and ifshe would have 
spoken there was no farther opportunity. 

“I did not say it ®as mine,” said El- 
linor to herself, as she took the unfortu- 
nate picture from her portfolio after the 
guests had departed, and placed it safely 








under lock and key in her own apartment, 


but the heavy heart was no lighter, and to 
every vain excuse conscience answered 
with bitter upbraidings. 

It was quite early on the following morn- 
ing that Mr. Erskine asked to see Miss 
Vaughan in the library, where she went to 
receive him, with little of her accustomed 
ease and cordiality. He had called only 
for a moment, just to beg the loan of that 
beautiful sketch, to show to an artist 
friend in the city. Ellinor’s strangely dis- 
turbed manner discomposed him. It was 
perhaps too great a favor to ask, but no 
name should be given,—he wanted to show 
it for its rare beauty, and for the honor of 
the lady-artist. 

* Teil him the whole truth now,” whis- 
pered conscience. ‘* No, no, it is too late 
—he will despise you for it,” urged vanity, 
and Ellinor stifling the convictions of right, 
strove to regain her old gaiety as she placed 
the picture in his hands. 

‘Tam not used to such flattery, Mr. 
Erskine, it spoils me,” she said smilingly, 
but her cheek paled, and her voice trem- 
bled. It had not learned to utter words 
like these. Mr. Erskine looked at her for 
a moment with a half-pnzzled, half-inquir- 
ing air, and then hurriedly took his leave. 

** What have I done?’ cried she, in an 
agony of tears, as she hurried up to the 
solitude of her own apartment. ‘* What 
haveI done? Acted a deliberate falsehood 
to the man to whom beyond all others I 
would be truth itself, and he too, so severe- 
ly truthful. He can never know it, I shall 
not forfeit his esteem, but O, can I ever re- 
gain my own?” 

But as days passed away and the painful 
impression gradually faded, she felt more 
atease. Her own mental suffering she con- 
sidered ample atonement for the sin. Poor 
Ellenor! she had not found the path of 
true repentance—hence she knew not the 
way of true peace. 

Weeks passed away, and one evening a 
brilliant company were gathered in the 
splendid drawing-rooms of Mrs. Carroll, 
who gave a fete in honor of the birth-day 
of her lovely daughter, one of Ellinor 
Vaughan’s intimate friends. The night 
was already far spent, and many of the 
guests had deserted the scene of gaiety, 
while those who remained were busily ad- 
miring the many curious and beautiful ob- 
jects which ornamented the apartments. 

**T am as much of a child as ever in my 
love of pictures, Miss Carrol,” said Mr. 
Erskine, as he took from a side table a 
small collection of drawings, ‘and here I 
think I shall find some of yours.” 

“Mine! Noindeed; my pencil never 
showed itself beyond the walls of M. An- 
toine’s studio, but there are some things 
there worth seeing.” 

“Ah, I see! you have this little gem of 
Ellinor Vaughan’s.”’ 

“Ellinor Vaughan’s! Oh you mistake 
—that was the work of poor Edith Vane. 
Ellinor draws beautifully, but she has no- 
thing of Edith’s genius.” 

“And who is Edith Vane?” asked Mr. 
Erskine, with an air of strange surprise. 

“* She was one of our schoolmates, a most 
gifted creature, she developed such wonder- 
ful talent, her father took her to Rome, 
but she died almost immediately upon ar- 
riving there. That Madonna was a parting 
gift to Ellinor, and she gave me also an 
inferior copy of it, but as it was not equal 
to Ellinor’s, I have never shown it to 
many friends.” 

Ellinor Vaughan was standing but a lit- 
tle way from the speaker. She heard not 
a word, but she saw the well-known pic- 
ture, she met Mr. Erskine’s fixed and pene- 
trating gaze. That one look, how much it 
revealed! A look of mingled tenderness, 
reproach, and disappointment,—a look 
which revealed to her at once what was 
gained and lost forever. Sick and faint she 
fled from the room, scarcely knowing whi- 
ther she went, but Mr. Erskine found her, 
and it was in vain to attempt to escape 
him. 

**T understand it all now,” he said 
mournfully, “‘Oh Ellinor, had you only 
told me of your error when your heart 
prompted, it would have been forgiven and 
forgotten, but such a concealment of du- 
plicity, I never could forgive or forget.” 

Ellinor burst from him and heard no 
more. The many days of sorrow and re- 
morse which followed we need not describe. 
Mr. Erskine again left the country to every- 
body’s surprise, and much to the disap- 
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pointment of the kind-hearted little Mrs. 


Bell, who had witnessed his growing inte 
rest in her beautiful sister with secret i 
light. He returned no more to his Native 
shores, and years after, meta violent death 
in a foreign land. 

Years after too, Ellinor Vaughan gave 
her heart and hand to one who, almost ere 
he received it, flung back the Priceless 
treasure from him, so unworthy was he ty 
possess it. 

Weary years for the poor broken-heart. 
ed were those that followed, rendered too 
more painful by the consciousness that by; 
for one act of sin, a far different destiny 
might have beenhers. But Ellinor found 
the path of peace. She became a trye 
penitent, and the all-forgiving, all-sustain. 
ing love of a Heavenly friend, cheered her 
life of sorrow. Till the day of her death 
the little sketch which had been her tempta- 
tion, hung where her eye might constantly 
rest upon it, and then she gave it to her 
young daughter with the sad story of a mo. 
ther’s error. 

Beautiful, gay, and susceptible of praise 
as was her mother is the young Ellenor 
with an impulsive disposition which leads 
her into many errors, but with one bright 
excellence which redeems them all,—her 
deep and sacred love of truth. Clad in 
this beautiful garment, with the faitbfal 
counsels of a mother deeply lodged in her 
youthful heart, we fear not for our Ellinor 
her mother’s painful experience. O that 
all our young friends guarded this bright 
gem of heavenly mould safe within their 
bosoms, and suffered no rude touch to mar 
its beauty. E.R. 8. 








Religion. 








ORIGINAL. 


SUNSHINE, 

Who is not a loverof sunshine? With 
what joy is the heart filled, when upon 
waking from the night’s slumbers, the sun- 
light bids us ‘** good morning,” from over 
yonder woodcrowned hill, or distant moun- 
tain! This is one kind of sunshine, there 
is another as valued, which is the cheering 
smile ofa dear friend—that of a husband, 
perhaps—or sister, wife, brother or—well, 
no matter, the approving smile of a bein; 
whose every thought, action, and feeling, is 
closely blended with our own. Without 
whose smile the earth would no longer 
seem bright, or the sun itself shed a cheer- 
ing light. 

Now both of these sunbeams have their 
hour to vanish away. Clouds will spread 
themselves over the once clear expanse 
above, and a thick darkness comes on, be- 
fore even that of midnight. So too, at 
God’s bidding, the almost idolized friend 
falls from our side, and with the fading 
leaf, sinks to the last repose, that blessed 
sleep, ‘‘ From which none ever wakes to 
weep.” 

We have then but the memory of the 
parting smile, to cheer us in our lone pil- 
grimage. Is there not still an enduring 
light to lighten our pathway? Yes, one 
is promised to the true believer. The sun- 
shine of a Savior’s love will radiate the 
dark and narrow house, where the loved 
of earth must be laid, and where we too 
must dwell, when summoned upward. 

Let us walk evermore beneath this pure 
light, and earth will no longer seem to us 
a “‘dark world,” for it is to the Christian, 
but the vestibule to the golden palace of 
the Lord; where will be no night, no 
doubt, no sin, for the inhabitants are “ chil- 
dren of the light, and of the day.” c. E. 4: 

Pulpit Rock, Nov. 15, 53. 


“PRAY THAT GOD WOULD LOVE ME” 


Such was the language of little Frede- 
rick Nance on the morning of the day that 
he died. The subject of our notice was 
member of the Infant Class in one of the 
Sunday Schools of our city, and although 
but afew months had elapsed since his 
first appearance there, yet he made rapid 
progress in understanding its objects and 
intentions, and evinced this in his incre’ 
interest in the instructions of his class; i 
fact, he became dearly attached to the Sun- 
day School, the Church, and pastor. He 
was always anxious for the Sabbath t0 
come, that he might attend the school; 
and only the Sabbath before his death, he 
begged that he might be permitted to go, 
but it was thought imprudent to do s0.— 











On the morning of the day he died, he ask- 
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ed, ‘Is this my death bed?” He was 
asked, “are you afraid to die?’ He an- 
swered plainly, “No.” In another ques- 
tion, he said, ‘I want togo to God.”— 
He was then asked, if he would not rather 
get well and stay here with his father, than 
go to God. His answer was remarkable, 
“ No, [love God and want to go to Him.” 
He then asked for the pastor of the church 
to come and see him—* and what do you 
want him for?” ‘*To pray for me.”— 
« What shall he pray for?” ‘ Pray that 
God would love me.” And thus during 
the few hours that remained for his spirit 
jn the world, did he seem to be communing 
with ministering angels, who no doubt 
were waiting around his bed to welcome 
his new-born spirit into realms of unend- 
ing glory and happiness in the bosom of 
the Savior, who said, *‘ of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven.’’—[ Southern Presb. 











Benevolence. 








LITTLE CHARLIE. 


We have acousin in the West, a very kind, 
benevolent lady, who, a few years ago, adopted 
alittle boy, who proved to be a very remarka- 
ble child for talent and a lovely disposition.— 
We made some inquiries of our cousin about 
this boy, and received a sweet letter from her, 
which we will print, as it tells the story of her 
little Charlie better than we could tell it. 

One cold day in December, a woman 
came to my room, leading a little boy, 
poorly, but neatly clad. She looked ill 
and sad, and said to me, in a low voice— 
“T want to give you this child.” When I 
inquired the reason of this strange offer, 
she replied that the child’s own father was 
dead, and that she had married a man who 
was intemperate, and very unkind to the 
little boy—often beating him cruelly and 
knocking his head against the wall. She 
said too that she was obliged to go out to 
work, and that people did not like to em- 
ploy her, with a child—and that she 
thought it would be better for Charlie to 
have a good home. 

After deliberating awhile, 1 concluded 
to take the little boy. He was then near- 
ly four years of age—a pretty child, with 
light brown hair, and mild, hazel eyes.— 
He was very ignorant, not knowing the 
names of many things about the house. 
After he had been with me a few months I 
began to teach him to read, and was great- 
ly astonished at the progress he made.— 
Within two years, he read the Old Testa- 
ment and several books of the New, Gal- 
laudet’s Bible Biography, Goodrich’s His- 
tory of the United States, and many other 
things, besides committing to memory in- 
numerable psalms and hymns, and other 
poems. He took great pleasure in reading 
the Bible, and would often make comments 
that astonished me. He was never satis- 
fied with saying the prayers that J had 
taught him, but would afterwards make 
his own prayer, using many beautiful ex- 
pressions of the Psalmist. 

He always manifested a particular dis- 
like to drunkards, and would often beg me 

totake their children as I had taken him 
—offering to divide with them his food and 
his playthings. He was the most gener- 
ous, unselfish, truthful, and lovable boy I 
ever knew. He always thought much of 
the golden rule, and when one did wrong 
to another, he would say—‘ Mother, he 
does not do as the golden rule directs.” — 
He met all with a sweet smile, unless they 
had been doing wrong, when he would 
show his disapprobation with a dignified 
frown. Charlie’s own mvther died about 
six months after she gave him to me, and 
he always called me ‘ mother,” and Mr. 
R——, “ father.” 

In December, two years from the time 
he came to live with us and be our child, 
Charlie was taken ill with a severe cold, 
and though at times he seemed somewhat 
better, he never entirely recovered. In 
February last, our house was burned ; that 
Right Charlie was very ill, but we wrapped 
him up and took him to a neighbor’s, hop- 
ing he would not be injured by the change. 
But the next day the measles came out, 
and from that time he gradually failed.— 
For weeks he suffered from constant suffo- 
tation, but he never spoke an impatient 
Word, and always expressed the greatest 
Statitude for our kindness. One day, I 
asked him if he thought he should get well, 
or if he was afraid todie. He said— 














““No; Ido not think I shall get well, 
but I am not afraid to die, for Jesus Christ 
said, ‘ suffer little children to come unto 
me.’ ” 

After this he said, ‘* Mother, will Sarah 
and Roderick (children I had lost) know 
me and come to me when I go to heaven?” 

I told him * Yes.” 

About this time his father, who was hold- 
ing him in his arm, said— 

** It is very doubtful, dear Charlie, whe- 
ther you will ever be better, do you feel 
anxious to get well?” 

** No, father,” he answered, ‘ there are 
so many wicked folks in the world, that I 
am afraid I should grow wicked too. I 
would rather go where Jesus Christ and 
all the good folks live.”’ 

He knew when he was struck with 
death, for he said— 

“Mother, I amalmost home.” I began 
to weep, and he said sweetly, ‘* don’t cry, 
mother—I wish to go there—kiss me mo- 
ther !” These were his last words. He 
lingered with us until morning, when the 
Good Shepherd took our little lamb into 
the heavenly fold. H. R. 

[ Little Pilgrim. 











Obituary. 








POOR MARY. 


It was a sad hour in the nursery when 
the story of poor Mary --—— was read in 
the morning paper of Monday last. She 
was employed with many others in pour- 
ing powder into cartridges. Being mostly 
young persons, they hadjust returned from 
a frolic on the ice during their dinner hour. 
They sat down to their work in the height 
of their glee ; a few moments passed, when 
a flash was seen, a wild scream was heard, 
and seventeen human beings were blown 
to atoms by a terrific explosion! What a 
scene was that when mothers and sisters 
came to search for loved ones amidst mere 
shreds of limbs and trunks! God saw it. 
God wheasured the agonies of that hour. 
God will show at the judgment that he 
doeth all things well. Mary was one of 
those unfortunates. From the height of 
girlish glee, and from the flush of health, 
she was whirled in a chariot of fire into 
eternity. How suddenly was she sum- 
moned to her account! ‘Alas, poor Ma- 
ry!” fell from many lips as the sad story 
passed along. 

But, kind reader, as you drop a tear of 
pity over the scene of agony, let us point 
you to that sweet rest to which Mary has 
gone. She was a good girl, and a fricnd 
of Jesus. She used to live in her minister's 
family, where she took care of the children. 
She had a smiling fuce and a gentle man- 
ner, which was the love of all in the house. 
Right sorry were all to spare her from the 
nursery, the Sunday school, and the play 
ground. She went away, but was not for- 
gotten. The little songs she sang were 
often repeated by the children. Her gen- 
tleness had left its influence on the memo- 
ry ofall. But what was most delightful, 
she learned in that family to love her Sav- 
ior. She gave her young heart to Jesus. 
She put everything in the keeping of that 
Friend who never changes. Three years 
passed, but Mary had not passed from 
memory. Young hearts yet turned to the 
past, when lo the sad news, * Mary is 
dead!” One ofthe children could not eat, 
but sat musing, and asking now and then, 
‘* Has she gone to heaven?” ‘ Ah, yes!” 
we replied. She has gone where fears and 
accidents can never come. What though 
she passed away in the thunders of an ex- 
plosion, her spirit did not feel the shock. 
The frail tabernacle fell to pieces in an in- 
stant, but the soul had only a quicker pas- 
sage to the building of God. We love to 
think she lived to the end the Christian 
life she had begun. And cheered with 
such a hope, how sweet the task of point- 
ing the young to the calm Sabbath morning 
which she awoke to find in heaven! How 
much better her company! How much 
pleasanter her task. Look up, brothers 
and sisters, school-mates, see the golden 
harp she holds! Hear the song she sings 
to Him that washed her in his blood! See 
the angels clustering round her! See Jesus 
smiling! Is she ‘‘ Poor Mary,” now ?— 
No, no. Happy Mary! Thou hast done 
with serving earthly masters! Jesus now 
employs thee! No more changes are in 
store for thee! Sing on, sing on, till 
others join thee! 








Parents and teachers who taught that 
spirit to bear the cross—who did patiently 
try to do her good, for Jesus’s sake, are 
you notrewarded now? You helped to 
educate anheir of glory. Go on, oh, go 
on! Tread the humble walks of useful- 
ness, and don’t get weary ; for it will be 
sweet, by end by, to be welcomed by such 
pupils, when you go up to sit down at 
Jesus’ feet! A BIBD OF THE AIR. 

February 4th. [V. Y. Obs. 








Natural Gistory. 








STORY OF A CANARY. 

I hada favorite canary, that from long 
acquaintance had become so tame that I 
allowed him in winter the liberty of the 
whole room, to which the open door of his 
cage gave him ready access. One Sunday 
during my absence at church, a new cham- 
bermaid, not noticing the little fellow hop- 
ping about the floor, drew the bedstead 
upon him and entirely crushed one of his 
legs. On my return I found him upon the 
perch with his wounded leg hanging be- 
neath him, and propping himself up as best 
he could, against the side of the cage. I 
found upon taking him in my hand, that 
his leg was broken in three places, and 
that there was a severe bruise upon his bo- 
dy. At first I felt, that, however much my 
feelings said nay, I ought immediately to 
put him out of his misery, but the bright- 
ness of his eye made me hesitate, and I 
finally concluded to try and save his life. 
I carried him to the ‘* doctor” to see if he 
could not do something for poor * Dick,” 
and perhaps set his legagain. He replied 
that it would be useless, as the leg was 
entirely crushed, and that all he could do, 
would be to amputate it, which he accord- 
ingly did, the bird not making the slightest 
noise or resistance. I must own that I had 
but very slight hopes of his surviving the 
‘* operation,” and sometimes felt self-con- 
demned for the additional torture I had in- 
flicted upon him. I remembered, how- 
ever, to have seen chickens hopping about 
upon one leg, and apparently enjoying life 
as much as when they were bipeds ; and I 
trusted the same would be the fate of 
“Dick,” if the wound would heal. At 
first he pined and drooped, and refused to 
eat, but upon my tempting him with some 
choice morsels, his appetite returned, and 
he began to revive. His greatest difficulty 
seemed to be in preserving his balance 
upon the perch, which he accomplished by 
resting his lame side against the side of 
the cage. By degrees he became able to 
hop from perch to perch, and at last I let 
him out again to range at will about the 
room. His first attempt was to try his 
wings once more, but it was pitiable and 
at the same time ludicrous to see his mis- 
haps uponalighting. He invariably pitch- 
ed forward upon his beak, and would often 
fallfromthe place he alighted upon. Hesoon, 
however, chose favorite resting places, par- 
ticularly in one corner of the top of a book 
case, and his wounded limb continued daily 
to improve. To cut this long story short, 
I will only add, that when the warm wea- 
ther came, (the accident happened in the 
latter part of the winter,) he began 
to sing again as merrily as ever, and 
now he appears in every respect as content- 
ed and happy, and apparently lives as com- 
fortably, as his two-legged brethren. His 
single limb has become somewhat sloped 
inward, so that his foot rests beneath the 
centre of gravity. Any one who has the 
curiosity may easily find the bird by mak- 
ing a few inquiries in Cambridge, Mass., 
near the Colleges. Henry W. Haynes. 
Concord, N. H., Dec. 15, °53.—[Little Pilgrim. 





A RAT KILLED BY TWO HENS. 


The death of a rat was caused on Thurs- 
day lastin Melbourne, under circumstances 
which may appearincredible. Their truth, 
however, may be relied on, and can be prov- 
ed. The following is an account of the 
transaction:—In one of those miserable 
and dirty lanes which run out of Little 
Bourke street, east, there is one of many 
still more miserable hovels. The one we 
are about to refer to is not very far from 
the Elephant and Castle public house. In 
it, on Thursday, a corpse was lying, and 
(as is usually the case, whenever there is 
the slightest cause to suspect foul play,) 
two policemen belonging to the D division 
were stationed to watch and protect the 











body and the premises. In the place was 
a hen with a brood of small chickens. The 
door, which opened from the lane into the 
room in which the corpse and the chickens, 
had a hole or aperture in its lower end 
large enough to admit of a rat passing 
through it. It is perhaps almost needless 
to say that rats abound in such localities. 
A large rat entered and made directly for 
the young brood of chickens. The rat 
seized a chicken and was in the act of mak- 
ing off with it, when the mother rushed to 
the rescue with a noise which attracted the 
attention of the policemen. The rat, on 


- being attacked, let go the chicken and ran 


towards the door, through the aperture in 
which it was in the act of passing, when 
the hen came up with it and dug her ta- 
lons into the hind quarters of the rat, and 
at the same time pecked away at the rat’s 
loins with her bill with all her might. The 
squeaking of the rat, the confusion and 
cackling of the hen, brought another hen 
to her assistance on the outer side of the 
door. The outside hen perched herself on 
the neck of the rat, and clawed and pecked 
his head and shoulders, while the other was 
punishing the hinder parts. They very 
speedily killed him.—[ Melbourne ( Austra- 
lia) Argus. 





Sabbath School. 


THE POWER OF GENTLENESS. 

That teacher will be the happiest in his 
work, and the most successful in all that 
pertains to the order and well-being of his 
class—who has drank the deepest into 
Christ’s spirit—who can bear the longest 














.with ignorance, perverseness, ingratitude 


—who gently meets rudeness with courtesy 
—inattention with renewed efforts to bring 
back the wandering mind—ingratitude 
with constant droppings of the love that 
‘“beareth all things,” and ‘even sin itself 
with the gentle though unhesitating rebuke, 
remembering that it is grace alone which 
has made him to differ. ‘No punish- 
ment,” said a young friend to the writer, 
a few days ago, speaking of her kind in- 
structress, ‘no punishment could equal 
the pain I feel to think that I have grieved 
her,—she is so gentle.” 

There is but one teacher of this lesson, 
even Christ, by His Spirit, and but one 
place where we can learn it—the foot of 
His cross. Can the torgivers ever be proud ? 
Alas! alas! that we should be eompell- 
ed so often to confess that this ‘ imper- 
fection of nature’? doth indeed ‘‘ remain ;” 
but in proportion as we draw neurer to 
Jesus, trust Him as our sacrifice, follow 
Him as our great exemplar, in that pro- 
portion shall pride and selfishness, and 
every evil passion be subdued and mortifi- 
ed, and from Christ, the root, shall spring 
forth those fruits of a spirit of which not 
the least is gentleness. 


SERMONIZING. 


I tltink teachers generally cannot be too 
watchful against a practice (and unfortu- 
nately it is but too common) of sermonizing 
to the children. 

I am of opinion that Sunday-school teach- 
ing ought, in the strictest sense, to be a 
purely spiritual and practical character ; 
this must be conveyed in the most interest- 
ing manner possible—there is so much in 
winning the confidence of the children ; for 
unless this is done, there is not likely to be 
any need for advice as to the treatment of 
aclass. The general rule which I have 
practised, is to interrogate the children 
generally, or the child in particular, with 
reference to the practical bearing of the 
subject. I believe that it will mostly be 
found that the true state of the child’s mind 
may be ascertained by these means. I 
think it a teacher’s duty to endeavor to 
draw from the child privately the state of 
their feelings, and especially when any 
marked influence can be noticed. I have 
known the plan of speaking for a few 
minutes to some of the class, at the close 
of each Sunday’s lessons, to answer the 
purpose, and very frequently information 
has been obtained by those means, which, 
in all probability, would have remained 
unknown. 
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DO YOU PRAY. 
A few Suftdays back, a teacher in the 
Sunday-school belonging to the church of 
C——, in Suffolk, was engaged with his 
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class on the subject of prayer ; and on in- 
quiry whether each boy attended to this 
duty every morning and evening, one little 
boy remarked that he only said his prayers 
at night. The teacher then asked whether 
he did not think it was his duty to pray 
both morning and evening, and in reply he 
asked, do you ? 


Editorial, 
AUTUMNAL JAUNT.—°. 9. 


My youthful readers will perhaps be interest- 














ed in the facts which follow, more than in the- 


descriptions of persons, and places, which have 
occupied most of the other letters. They may 
be assured I did not forget them, and that I 
felt as much interested in those of their age 
whoin I met during my journey, as in older per- 
sons. One bright-eyed little Miss said to me, 
‘I read the Youth’s Companion and like it very 
much. I love to read the letters from children 
to the Editor, and sometimes think that 1 should 
like him to know how much I am interested 
in his paper, and perhaps when I am older, and 
can write more correctly, I shall venture to tell 
him so.” And then said, “1 could tell the 
Editor many nice things which my dog does, if 
[ could only write well enough, and then I 
think he would love a dog just as wellas I do.” 
I saw a great many little children while I was 
absent from home, and some of them told me 
that they intended to subscribe for the Com- 
panion next year, I hope they will not forget 
this promise, as I am very sure they will be 
willing to save their pence another time for 
this object, as, for one dollar, they can get seve- 
ral hundred stories, and as great quantity of 
other useful and entertaining matter. I will 
relate an incident about a dog which I saw, for 


the amusement of little folks, who like those 
animals. 


As I was one day slowly walking along mus- 
ing upon many things, my attention was at- 
tracted by the curious behavior of a horse 
which was fastened to a post, he would put his 
nose down to the ground and then withdraw it 
again, at the same time extending his tongue 
to a great distance from his mouth. By and 
by I observed he was attempting to remove 
something from the hay of which he had been 
eating, and just then, I saw a very fine New- 
foundland dug come round the corner, which 
immediately ran up to the horse and began to 
kiss him ‘as if they were old friends, the horse 
all the while rubbing his head against the dog, 
thus manifesting his regard. Pretty soon I 
observed that the horse had pushed a large 
bone out of his hay, which he had probably 
supposed would be acceptable to his canine 
friend, and that was what he had been trying 
for so long a time to do, before the dog came 
up. I was afterwards told that this horse and 
dog had for years been great friends, and that 
Bruno, would always run by the horse’s side, 
and lie down with him at night, the horse 
making room for him, and appearing verysmuch 
gratified by his kisses. I was told also, that 
one day the groom attempted to punish Bruno 
for some misdemeanor, when he retreated to 
the horse’s crib for protection, ‘The groom 
still pursued him, and the horse at once took 
hold of the sleeve which covered the arm which 
held the whip. The groom still persisted, 
when the horse, angry at the treatment of his 
favorite, pinched the arm with his teeth in such 
a manner that the’ groom felt he would have 
two to conquer instead of one. 

A sight which pleased me as much as any- 
thing which I saw during my absence, was the 
conduct of an audacious kitten, which had 
probably been addicted to catching birds for 
her private repasts, for she was never suffered 
to do it if her owners knew with regard to it. 
One day Miss Chloe, grown bold probably by 
repeated success, seeing a large animal of the 
bird kind quietly eating with its head turned 
from her, resolved to make it her own, and 

doubtless to have a nice feast at her leisure. 
It was a large hen, and none but a very bold 
or a very silly kitten would have attempted 
such a feat. But Chloe was not to be frighten- 
ed by trifles,so after gazing wistfully at the 
hen for a time, she began to approach it in a 
most tiger-like way, crouching and creeping 
slowly towards the prize, when at last she 
gave a spring, and the hen as if annoyed by a 
fly or some other small creature, turned round 
with the utmost surprise, glanced at the in- 





truder, and with an air of utter contempt went 
on gravely eating its food. Kitty slunk away 
as if deeply mortified, and Isaw no more of 
her attempts to cope with her superiors. 
EstTELLe. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Fort Arbuckly, Cherokee Nation, Jan. 9, ’54. 
To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion, 
Sir—Finding it impossible to “get along” 
with the children, unless they have the “ Com- 
panion,” I enclose one dollar for one year’s 
subscription for my daughter Mary Auberly, 
which you will please attend to. ‘The children 
here all like it very much. Wishing your pa- 

per every success, I am your humble servant, 

H. Avser.y. Ist Sergt. Co. H. 7 Infy. 


Boston, Jan. 11, 1854. 

Dear Mr. Editor.—I look forward with plea- 
sure to the day when! shall receive my pa- 
per, and read it with eagerness, and tell all my 
schoolmates how much | like it; my parents 
also like to read it, and we try to get you new 
subscribers. 

Should you see fit to publish this, I shall 
write to you again when another New Year 
comes round, and I shall then be 12 years of 
age. Wishing youa Happy New Year, I re- 
main yours respectfully, J.M. Henspaw. 


Stockbridge, Ms, Feb. 9, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have read your pa- 
per for more than six years, and have found it 
to be the best family Companion that we have 
had to read for a number of years. 1 hope fa- 
ther will continue to subscrihe for it as long as 
it is published. Yours respectfully, 
’ Epear Wares. 














THE OLD TUNE 

A young man had wandered far from his 
home, and far also from the promises of his 
childhood. His religious culture seemed to 
have been in vain, so far as related to the con- 
version of his heart, and the sanctification of 
his life to the service of God. He was passing 
in a steamer up the Hudson River, when stand- 
ing near the wheel-house he heard some one 
wi'hin, whistling a tune, with which he had 
been familiar from childhood, in his home in 
England. It wasa tune attached to sacred 
words in his memory, and at once, with an in- 
conceivable power, the solemn verses rushed 
into his mind, and with them all the religious 
associations of his childhood. The effect upon 
him was overwhelming and decisive. Power- 
ful convictions of sin followed : a humble peni- 
tent, he sought and obtained pardon at the 
hand of God. Called afterwards to the work 
of the ministry, he became a faithful and suc- 
cessful preacher of the gospel, and last spring, 
having finished the work that was given him 
to do, and kept the fuith, with peculiar Chris- 
tian triumph, he conquered the last enemy, 
and received the crown of life. The bread 
thus cast every Sabbath upon the waters, will 
= fail to return, though delayed for many 

ays. 
————>—— 


HOW ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN. 


Was not Alexander one of the mighty ? 
His brow was bound with laurels. He climbed 
to the pinnacle of this world’s fame. Millions 
bowed before him. A conquered world lay at 
hisfeet. He wept because he could not find 
another world toconquer. What was his end ? 
Oh! he died ina scene of brutal revelry, either 
through the result of drinking, or through poi- 
son mingled with wine. “ How are the mighty 
fallen !” 

Was not Hannibal one of the mighty? He 
led an army across the Alps. He humbled the 
Mistress of the World—mighty Rome. He 
could count by tens of thousand the gold rings 
taken from the fingers of slain nobles. He 
was almost worshipped as a god. What was 
his end? He took a dose of poison, and died 
a suicide. “ How are the mighty fallen!” 

Was not Caesar one of the mighty? How 
extensive his conquests! How wide the scep- 
tre which he swayed! Eight hundred cities 
fell before him. What was his end? His 
own friends slew him. “ How are the mighty 
fallen! 

Was not Napoleon one of the mighty? Eu- 
rope trembled at his name. He drenched na- 
tions in blood. He travelled victoriously from 
land toland. Kings and princes meekly obey- 
ed his word. What was his end? He died a 
wretched and lonely exile in an island of the 
sea, “ How are the mighty fallen!” 

Learn the poorand miserable end of this 
world’s men of renown. 

ee 


FORGIVENESS. 


Under this head 1 may cite an anecdote of 
John Wesley, which, while it illustrates the 
cheracter of this good man, teaches a sound, 

ractical lesson on the subject now in hand.— 

n the course of a voyage to America, Mr. 
Wesley heard Gen. Oglethorpe, with whom he 
sailed, making a great noise in the cabin, 
upon which he stepped in to know the cause. 
The General immediately addressed him, say- 
ing: Mr. Wesley, you must excuse me, I 





have met with a provocation too great for man 
to bear. You know the only wine I drink is 
Cyprus wine, as it agrees with me best of any ; 
I therefore provided myself with several dozens 
of it, and this villain (his servant, who was 
present, almost dead with fear) has drank up 
the whole of it. But I will be revenged on 
him. I have ordered him to be tied hand and 
foot, and to be carried to the man-of-war 
which sails with us. The rascal should have 
taken care how he used me s0, for I never for- 
give.” “Then, sir,” said Mr. Wesley, looking 
calmly at him, “I hope you never sin.” The 
General, confounded at the reproof, threw his 
keys to the servant, and bade him do better in 
future. Here, then, is the point. If we would 
never forgive, we must never sin. The very 
proneness to sin which we find in ourselves, 
should be a most powerful incentive to the cul- 
tivation of a spirit of furgiveness.—Rel. Herald. 
———a—_—— 


THE PRINTING OFFICE. 


Mr. Winthrop, in his recent lectures before 
the Charitable Mechanic Association, made 
this remark in regard to a printing office as a 
good school :—* There is an atmosphere in a 
printer’s office, which, somehow or other, puts 
notions into boy’s heads, too,—an_ atmosphere 
which is very apt to make quick blood run 
quicker, and impulsive hearts beat higher, and 
active brains work harder, until those who 
were only intended to set up types for other 
peoples’ thoughts, are suddenly found insisting 
on having other people to set up types for their 
own thoughts.” The Salem Gazette remarks 
of this :—“* Had Mr. Winthrop been a practical 
printer himself, he could not have more happi- 
ly conceived the spirit and feeling natural to 
our fellow crafismen, which the nature and 
associations of their calling engender.” 


—— 
INHABITANTS OF A DROP OF WATER. 


The author of an interesting article in Har- 
per’s Magazine, states that a single cubic inch 
of stagnant water, is found, by microscopic ex- 
amination, ts contain more than 800,000,000 
of living, active and organized beings. To add 
to the astonishment which the contemplation 
of the vast number of these atoms of life ex- 
ists, it may be observed that these creatures 
are endowed with a diversity of organs. In 
soine a mouth has been discovered, in others a 
degestive apparatus, in some an eye, and in 
others organs of locomotion. They are either 
red, green, blue or black, yellow, scarlet, lilac, 
&c., or a mixture of these colors. Some of 
these little animals are so allied to the vegeta- 
ble world, that botanists claim them as a part 
of their system. 

—_—@————— 


A POSER. 


At Plymouth there is, or was, a small green 
opposite the Government House, over which 
no one was permitted to pass. Not a creature 
was allowet to approach, save the General’s 
cow ; and the sentries had particular orders to 
turn away any one who ventured to cross the 
forbidden turf. One day old Lady D ’ 
having called at the General’s, in order to 
make a short cut, bent her steps across the 
lawn, when she was arrested by the sentry cal- 
ling out, and desiring her to return and go the 
other road. She remonstrated: the man said 
he could not disobey his orders, which were to 
prevent any one crossing that piece of ground. 
* But,’ said Lady D , with a stately air, 
‘do you know who [ ain?’ ‘I don’t know who 
you be, ma’am,’ replied the immovable sentry, 
‘but I knows who you b’aint—you b’aint the 
General’s cow.” So Lady D wisely gave 
up the argument, and went the other way. 

—_—_—@—__ 


SCRAPS. 


Woman’s Reavy Wir.—A ininister’s wife, 
being asked the place of her nativity, replied : 
‘I amso unfortunate as not to have any native 
place :—I was the daughter of a clergyman. 


A minister, after returning from an ex- 
change, was unpacking his valise ; and throw- 
ing down one of his sermons somewhat scorn- 
fully, said,—* There, I’!l not preach that sermon 
again until I have written it over, the Lord 
willing’ ‘I presume he will be willing,’ 
quickly replied his wife, sitting by.’ 

Ex-President Fillmore is about to be married 
to Miss E. P., only daughter of a gallant U. 8S. 
officer deceased, and a lady of rare talents, su- 
perior accomplishments, and large fortune. 


“The first bird of spring 
Attempted to sing, 

But ere he had rounded a note, 
He fell froin the limb, 
Ah! a dead bird was him— 

The music had fiz in his throat.” 


The man who earns his living by the “ sweat 
of his brow,” complains that it is hard times 
just now when the mercury is getting down 
towards the zeros. 


Reprove a wise man and he will love thee. 


In Christ’s humiliation stands our exaltation; 
in his weakness stands our strength; in his 
ignominy our glory ; in his death our life. 
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Turxisa Proverss.—A wife niakes the 
prosperity or the ruin of a house. 


Do good to him who wrongs thee, thou wilt 
be loved by God and thy enemy, himself. 


Poetry. 
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ORIGINAL. 


OUR BROTHER. 


Sleep, dear brother, calmly sleep, 
While angels watch thy lowly bed; 

We'll o’er thy dust no longer weep, 
For thou, to brighter worlds art fled. 


Sadly, in the silent tomb, 
We saw them gently lay thee down; 
But death to thee has now no gloom, 
For thou hast wona heavenly crown. 


Rest thee now—thy spirit blest, 
With us we would not ask to stay ; 
But hope at last with thee to rest, 
Where Christ all tears shall wipe away. 


There, in songs of sacred praise, 
Thy little voice shall sweetly chord 
With seraphs, who through endless d Lys 
Rejoice in Christ their risen Lord. 


Yes, thy Savior took thee home ; 

*T was Jesus called thee to the skies ; 
Thou art an heir of God become, 

He now thy every want supplies. 


No, we will no longer weep ; 
But pray for purity of heart, 

That we when raised from death’s long sleep, 
May meet in Heaven no more to part. 


CALCULATED COMFORT. 
BY MARTIN F. TUPPER 


Recollect. as well you may, 

(You that pine and brood in sorrow,) 
If there’s little luck to-day, 

More is left to come to-morrow : 
Every present grows to past, 

Almost while the grumbler heeds it ; 
But, in pleasure made to last, 

Look to where the future feeds it. 


Coming chances must be more, 
(Reason will herself remind us,) 
And all prizes crowd before, 
If the blanks are all behind us: 
Therefore never go downcast, 
But let Care sit all the lighter, 
Since a dark and luckless past 
Argues all the future brighter! 
Albury, Surrey, England. (Little Pilgrim. 


——— 


THE CHILD'S DESIRE. 


“J think, when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, [fold, 
How he called little children as lambs to his 
I should like to have been with them then, 

I “— _ his hands had been placed on my 

read, 
That his arm had been thrown around me, 
And that I might have seen his kind look when 
he said, 
‘ Let the little ones come unto me.’ 


“Yet still to his footstool in prayer [ may go, 
And ask for a share of his love; 

And if I thus earnestly seek hin below, 
I shall see him and hear him above, 

In that beautiful place he has gone to prepare 
For all who are washed and forgiven ; 

And many dear children are gathering there, 
‘For of such is the kingdom of heaven? 


« a ee on thousands, still wander and 
all, 
Who ne’er heard of that heavenly home ; 
I should like them to know there is room for 
them all, 
And that Jesus has bid them to come. 
I long for the joy of that glorious time, 
The sweetest and brightest and best, 
When the dear little children of every clime 
Shall crowd to his arms and be blessed.” 
[.Mrs. Take. 
——o—_ 
“TAM A DEBTOR.” 
When this passing world is done, 
When has sunk yon dazzling sun, 
When we stand with Christ in glory, 
Looking o’er life’s tinish’d story, 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know— 
Not till then—how much I owe. 
When [ hear the wicked call 
On the rocks and hills to fall, 
When I see them start and shrink 
On the fiery deluge brink, 
Then, Lord, shall { fully know— 
Not till then—how much I owe. 
When I stand before the throne 
Dress’d in beauty not my own, 
When I see thee as thou art, 
Love thee with unsinning hea 
Then, Lord, shall [ fully know— 
Not till then—how much I owe. 
Chosen not for good in me, 
Waken’d up from wrath to flee, 
Hidden in the Savior’s side, 
By the Spirit sanctified, 
Teach me, Lord, on earth to show, 
By thy love, how much I owe. 


“YOUTH'S COMPANION. 
Poustisaep WEEKLY, By NatHanieL W#1118 


At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advance 
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